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ABSTRACT 

With the aim of revitalizing conservation education, 
a conceptual framework for natural resource education was 
constructed, and a procedure established for integrating this 
curriculum with existing courses of study in the elementary school, 
basic theme was chosen, expressed as "man ♦ natural resources » 
survival + development.” Twelve broad understandings which contribute 
to this theme were identified, each serving as a focus for many 
concepts. Concepts and broad understandings were organized into a 
hierarchical structure. An integrated program was developed by 
identifying relevant concepts and materials in existing science and 
social studies courses, and building these into a sequence givinq 
spiral concept development. Suggested learning experiences were 
included. This report reviews the literature on Conservation and 
Environmental Education and on Attitude Education. This work 
prepared under an ESEA Title ITT contract, f Not available in 
due to marginal legibility of original document. ] (EB) 
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CHAPTER I 






THE PROBLEM OP VITALIZING CONSERVATION EDUCATION 

There exists In the United States and In the world 
a grave and subtle conservation challenge— one that has 
Implications for the prosperity and even survival of man- 
kind* The challenge Is that of an exploding population, 
a shrinking allotment of space per person, the inevitable 
conflict of apportioning available space, and how to make 
natural resources available to all while yet preserving 
environmental quality* 

The challenge to education cannot be denied* 
According to Secretary of the Interior, Udall, "the con- 
cept of conservation cannot be isolated on little islands 
of awareness* It must become universally accepted as a 
familiar, taken- for- granted part of everyday life* Only 
thus can the 'golden days balance' we now enjoy be 
preserved* In meeting this challenge, education must 
present conservation as realistic, practical, and far- 
sighted public policy worthy of concern by an informed 
electorate* The approach must be broad- based and relevant 

United States Department of the Interior, Quest 
for Quality (Washington, D*C*j United States Department 
of the Interior, 1965)* p* 8* 
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to both rural and particularly urban societies# It must 
truly be environmental education-- the study of man in 
relation to his environment# 

I. THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the problem # The problem is to develop 
a plan and a design for the integration of natural resources 
education into existing science and social studies curri- 
cula of the elementary schools of Deftalb County, Illinois# 

It is also an attempt to satisfy the need for a new approach 
to natural resources and conservation education# 

Two directions were possible in pursuing the study: 
(1) the construction of a conceptual framework for natural 
resources education and the establishment of a procedure 
for integrating the curriculum with existing courses of 
study, and (2) investigation of methods and techniques 
for teaching toward attitudes and values necessary for 
an appreciation of natural resources# The former is 
pursued in depth in this paper. The latter, except for 
a brief review of pertinent literature, is essentially 
reserved for further study. The cultivation of particular 
attitudes and values is recognized, however, as being 
critical to the success of a program of natural resources 
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education* A conceptual framework can bo Implemented only 
to the extent that successful methods of education for 
attitudes exist or can be devised* 

Two main tasks emerged! (a) to develop an Inte- 
grative conceptual structure having scope and sequence for 
children of primary. Intermediate, and upper elementary 
developmental levels, and (b) to apply the developed 
curriculum structure, to be known as Natural Resources 
Education, to existing science and social studies curricula 
In the DeKalb County Schools* The following procedures 
will be used to accomplish the foregoing tasks: 

1* Identify the basic structure of natural 
resources education* 

2* Express basic structure as a series of broad 
understandings • 

Specify concepts that contribute to the 
broad understandings* 

4* Analyze the science and social studies programs 
for the purpose of identifying natural 
resources and conservation elements in the 
existing curricula. 

5« Correlate relevant content with natural 
resources concepts. 
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m. 

Purposes of the study . Specifying a new approach 
Implies an indictment of the old. Conservation is taught 
in the schools of DeKalb County in textbook or teacher- 
constructed units once or twice in the upper elementary 
grades and again in junior high and high school science 
and social studies (government) classes. Units usually 
have a two or three week duration. This is typical of 
other school systems in the experience of the researcher 
(six systems in four states). In contrast . the curri- 
culum plan for Natural Resources Education will seek to 
supplement or even eliminate the unit approach to the 

* * 

4 . teaching of natural resources concepts. Concepts will 

correlate with and accompany relevant content in existing 
science and social studies curricula at all elementary 
levels , kindergarten through grade six. 

This study will not attempt to duplicate new and 
exemplary programs of conservation education. It will 
attempt to develop a plan and a design that will adapt 
itself to the diversity found in the curricula of Northern 
Illinois schools. The DeKalb County Schools will serve 
as a pilot area for tho developing curriculum and a yard- 
stick against which to measure the emerging plan and 
design. 
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Although the primes ingredient of curriculum — 
children in interaction — is missing, this discussion of 
curriculum structure assumes the eventual presence of 
children and teachers, therefore, it is appropriate to 

proceed In terms of human needs. 

Conservation education, or Natural Resources Edu- 
cation, as it is hero conceived, is essentially education 
for attitudes. It would develdp in the child a social 
conscience in respect to the environment. Social con- 
science implies particular attitudes toward environment. 
The attitudes and values determined to be the most desir- 
able outcomes of Natural Resources Education are respect 
for, identification with, and responsibility toward the 
total environment. ’‘Respect" may be expressed by the 
attitude that all living things have the right to exist. 
It might also take the form of a cautious approach when 
dealing with natural forces. "Responsibility" may be 
expressed in individual or collective terms and would 
probably appear in both forms. For the individual it 
means management of the resources with which he comes in 
contact. Collectively, it means exercising the vote to 
maintain, preserve, and create resources. 



As moro people become producers of services or deal 
with resources secondarily, fewer have the opportunity for 
meaningful contact with the land* A feeling of alienation 
or lack of purpose may be the result* People must be 
reunited* must "Identify" with the natural environment If 
they are to recognize Its inherent value* 

It Is proposed herein that if the child acquires 
particular broad environmental understandings (knowledge) 
he will develop a social conscience (attitudes) that will 
affect his behavior (actions) toward the total environment 
Figure 1 Illustrates the alms or goals of Natural 
Resources Education* 
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Figure 1* Alms of Natural Resources Education 
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Knowledge, respect, responsibility, identification 
and action are not the automatic result of exposing oh 11 dr an 
to a particular curriculum structure. Communication or 
meaning flowing between the educational agent (o,g, f teacher 
or community, through vicarious or direct experience) and the 
child is a critical factor in determining whether natural 
resources education takes place. 

Significance of the study . There appears to be little 
doubt that the responsibility for developing informed and 
aroused citizens who will take an active role in local, 
state, national, and international resource issues lies 
with the schools. It is also true that, in addition to 
transmitting the cultural heritage, "schools have come 
increasingly to accept such purposes as (a) helping cit- 
izens to become more fully aware of the problems of society 

and (b) studying those problems with the view of improving 

2 

the conditions for living, and ways of living," This point 

American Association of Sohool Administrators, 
Conservation Education in American Schools (Washington, 
b.C. s American Association of School Administrators , 

1951), p. 62, 
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of view undoubtedly leu tho 19^8 yearbook Committee of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development to 
state that: 

the school Is obligated to make the facts of 
resources known; to make the possible choices 
and consequences clear; and to guide individuals 
to establish sets of values which will balance 
immediate gain against future need and private 
riches against social good *3 

It is important* and may soon become critioal, that 
Americans become apprised of resource problems and their 
remedies. It is even more important that they understand 
the requirements for quality environment. Man has accel- 
erated environmental change to the extent that ho has it 
in his power to take a course of action toward resources 
and populations which will force future human beings to 
live at a mere subsistence level, if they survive at all. 
The choioe is his— w lf eaoh of us fails to help in building 
the kind of world that he wants to live in he may find 
too late that the 1 brave new world* that someone else has 



^Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment of the National Education Association, Large Was Our 
Bounty : Natural Resources and the Schools (Washington, D.C.: 
Department for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 19^8) , p. 7* 
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oreatod has no place In It for him." 

The demand for educational change to meet environ- 
mental change cannot be Ignored; the charge for public 
education Is clear* This study Is an attempt to satisfy 
the need for new approaches* 

Guiding principles * Basic assumptions and guiding 
principles for Natural Resources Education have emerged 
from the literature, from Interactions with educators, and 
from training, experience, and contemplation on the part 
of the researcher* These are listed and discussed as 
follows : 

j 

1* The conceptual structure of Natural Resources 
Education must reflect this basic equation : MAN + NATURAL 

RESOURCES = SURVIVAL + DEVELOPMENT . ^ Tho foregoing form- 
ula can be appropriately adopted as a guiding principle for 
curriculum construction* It Is a summation of all the 
broad understandings, and all of the concept areas that 

4 

Raymond P* Dasmann, E nvironmental Conservation 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc*, 19^4), pp* 2-3* 

^Guy Prlsco and Edward Duffy, Na tural Re sources 
Center 0 r ga 1 nl za 1 1 onal Concepts . (preliminary “design for 
the Natural Resources Center, Aurora, Illinois, 196?) • 

( 
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form the basis of the conceptual structure of Natural 
Resources Education. It was derived from the "organiza- 
tional concepts" that are part of the long-range plan for 
the Natural Resources Center for DeKalb County. It adds 
a new demenslon to this study and provides a new perspective 

on man and environment. See Figure 2. 

2. Natural resources concepts are best acquired 
in the context of the whole environment and In relation 
to the whole curriculum . The developed curriculum may 
enter the experience of children directly or victoriously • 
indoors or outdoors , formally or informally. An environ- 
mental approach recognizes the importance of all environments 
in implementing resources education. 

3. Concepts should constitute " recurrent themes ". 

Like " threads " they should run through the curricula in a 
cumulative > over-arching fashion .^ The integration of 
natural resources concepts should begin at the kindergarten 
level and proceed through developmental levels though grade 
six. Optimally it would continue through grade 12. Con- 
cepts should spiral through the curriculum, broadening and 

6 Hilda Taba, Curriculum Development Theory and Prac- 
tlce (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1962), 

pp. 296-301. 




Figure 2. Natural Resources Center Organizational Concepts 



